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Secularism and Cultural Pluralism 


Our leading article last week was an attempt to clarify 
the concept of secularism as a quality of contemporary 
life. The end result was a view of society in which the 
secular realm is held to be self-sufficient and religion is 
treated as having no essential relevance to temporal af- 
fairs. There is a dualism of the religious and the secular. 
Religion is a private matter, and “business is business.” 
This kind of secularism, widely prevalent, is not to be 
confused with atheism or even with agnosticism, for 
many church people conduct their working lives without 
benefit of religious sanctions. They pay their respects 
to religion but keep it out of the office, the market place, 
and the labor union. 

This week we are carrying our exploration further. 
The self-sufficiency, or autonomy, of the secular is a 
modern phenomenon, and seems to have been greatly 
intensified by the growth of religious and cultural differ- 
ences. In a homogeneous society an ethical religion such 
as Christianity or Judaism exercises a unifying influence ; 
in a society that has a variety of ideals and faiths sec- 
tarian groups appear and religion acquires a divisive 
quality. This is what happened in America as religious 
sects began to multiply, and it became necessary to build 
defenses around the vital processes of government in 
order to safeguard them from sectarian pressures. Con- 
versely, religious liberty came to be prized by religious 
groups, something to be jealously guarded from intrusion 
by the state. 


The Quest of Unity in Diversity 


Thus it came about that in all matters of public con- 
cern the community as a whole took precedence over any 
of its parts. In the course of time education at what we 
now know as the elementary and secondary levels came 
within the ambit of state control and was jealously guard- 
ed from sectarian domination. This was a revolutionary 
change, though it came about so gradually and inevitably 
that its crucial character was not generally recognized. 
It was recognized by religious groups which had developed 
a distinctive way of life, rooted in an educational process. 
This is why the religious day school has persisted, though 
on a small scale relatively to the total population. It is 
also one reason for the continuance of private, or inde- 
pendent, schools, as we shall see presently. But the de- 
mand for unity has been paramount. Perhaps it may be 
said that this occurred when the need for a public educa- 
tion system became clear and was accepted as a matter of 
public policy. The demand for cultural unity has been 


intensified as threats to national security appeared, both 
from without and from within. 

The bearing of all this on the problem of secularism 
can be made clear by an illustration. In the effort to 
combat prejudice radio and billboard campaigns have been 
conducted that were directed toward subordinating pri- 
vate group interests and “in-group” feelings. One might 
hear or read something like this: Remember, it isn’t where 
you were born, or the color of your skin, or what creed 
you profess that counts; it’s the fact that we are all 
Americans.” Now, the trouble with this, from the reli- 
gious point of view, is that in a wholly laudable effort to 
reduce prejudice religion is made by inference a merely 
incidental matter, of no more legitmate significance than 
skin color or other accident of birth. Thus it appears 
that the very effort to exalt community, in a society which 
because of its mixed character must be organized on a 
secular basis, has the force of a secularist drive: it tends 
to make religion inconsequential. 

It must be said at once that for the thoroughgoing, the 
philosophical, secularist this presents no difficulty. For 
he envisages the relegation of all conventional religion and 
the emergence of the religion of democracy—or, as the 
philosopher Comte would express it, the religion of 
humanity. There are many thinkers and writers of Prot- 
estant persuasion who look tolerantly, sometimes inviting- 
ly, on this attempt to convert secularism into a religion. 
Books presenting such a thesis may be sold in religious 
book stores and sympathetically reviewed in the religious 
press. American Christians are, in general, not very dis- 
criminating theologically and philosophically. 

But the sticking point is reached when it is proposed 
to commit public education to a secularist philosophy that 
is just as religiously sectarian as is Calvinism. One of the 
most curious aspects of the present situation is that there 
are (1) so many people who see no violation of religious 
liberty in intruding sectarianism into the schools, and 
(2) so many educators who see nothing unconstitutional 
in an effort to weaken, through public education, tradi- 
tional religious faith concerning the nature and destiny 
of man. 


For the majority of us, the tension between the claims 
of unity and the claims of an authentic diversity remains 
an unsolved problem. Most of us are unwilling to say, 
in the interest of unity, that the preservation of religious 
differences is unimportant; and we are just as unwilling 
to allow group autonomy to jeopardize cultural unity. 
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Cultural Pluralism 

The next thing that claims our attention in this analysis 
is the ideal put forward as a synthesis of these opposing 
forces. It is called cultural pluralism and may perhaps 
be characterized as a cultural anthropologist’s version of 
democracy. It envisages an over-all unity based not only 
on common interests but also on a shared respect for the 
authentic inner life of individual groups—social, ethnic, 
or religious. Cultural pluralism, to be sure, defines not 
only an ideal but a continuing problem, since the shifting 
balance of forces in our society occasions recurring threats, 
now to unity of the whole, now to the integrity of the 
parts. But cultural pluralism, as a national or a world 
ideal, has the merit of recognizing the necessity of main- 
taining a wholesome tension between unity and diversity. 

Most crucial, from the religious point of view, is the 
fact that religion is both a matter of central importance, 
and a divisive force. For all who take it seriously it is 
an essential element in education, and acceptance of a 
wholly secular education is at best a melancholy conces- 
sion to a social necessity—except, as noted earlier, in the 
case of those who have surrendered all inherited faiths 
and found a substitute in, let us say, humanitarianism. 
Yet the very vitality of religious convictions and ways of 
life make a continual struggle between them within the 
public schools intolerable and dangerous to the groups 
themselves. 

Incidentally, there seems to be a blind spot in the vision 
of people who continually treat religion as inconsequential 
and yet insist that religious attitudes are so tenaciously 
held—more, they say, than those of a political or economic 
nature—that religion is the one human concern that must 
not be even discussed in the schools. One cannot have it 
both ways. 

Sut the educational aspect of our problem includes 
broadly cultural as well as religious considerations. Many 
educators are concerned over the increase in religious day 
schools. Before concluding, however, that this is merely 
a revival of sectarianism the claims of the independent 
school as such, religious or secular, should be looked at. 


The Non-Public School 


The public schools are stoutly defended by Protestants, 
who have been disposed to look upon them as “our” 
schools. It is from the sponsors of independent schools, 
not specifically religious, that the most persuasive argu- 
ments for non-public schools is heard. The National 
Council of Independent Schools issued a few months ago 
a statement seting forth the nature, purpose and prob- 
lems of independent secondary schools.1 It is a fairly 
lengthy document, well worth careful study. 

“The past 50 years,” says the Council, “have seen the 
rapid growth of country day schools, for the most part 
non-sectarian and designed to give children the jong, 

varied day and healthy environment of the boarding school 
without separating them from home. The latter period, 
too, has seen the establishment of the ‘progressive schools’ 
devoted to experiment and to increased emphasis on the 
child’s active collaboration in his own education.” Inde- 
pendent schools are “more numerous, vigorous, and diver- 
sified today than ever before,” and this is taken to indicate 
that they “continue to satisfy wants which are acutely real 
to an increasing number of American families, and which, 

1 School and Society, 10 McGovern Ave., Lancaster, Pa. Sep- 
tember 8, 1951. This was the second of two articles : the first 


was published September 23, 1950 (see INFORMATION SERVICE for 
Nov. 11, 1950.) 


to the schools themselves, offer both the challenge and op- 
portunity of large service to the nation and humanity.” 

Criticisms of the independent schools are recorded, 
among them these: 

“That well-to-do and influential citizens who send their 
own children to independent schools are, therefore, indif- 
ferent to the quality of public education in their com- 
munity, unwilling to work for its improvement, and op- 
posed to the taxes necessary to its adequate support. 

“That the whole concept of private schools is un- 
American and undemocratic.” 

As to the first of these criticisms the Council says, 
“Those who know independent schools best believe that 
the contrary is also often true and that intimate contact 
with the problems of education makes parents sensitive 
to the needs of all children.” 

Concerning the second point the statement says, “The 
independent school is typically American, Americans will 
not welcome in any field a line of reasoning that would 
forbid them to provide superior facilities of any kind for 
their own families until identical facilities could be made 
available to the whole population at public expense.” 


Religion in the Non-Public School 


The following paragraph in the statement is of par- 
ticular interest here: 

“But it is in the relation between religion and educa- 
tion that the service of the independent schools is most 
distinctive and most basic to our free society. The in- 
dependent schools are vital strongholds of religious faith 
in the United States. It is a cause of concern to many 
that in our great public-school systems, with all their in- 
tegrity and devotion, freedom of religion has come to mean 
freedom from religion. Nothing requires an independent 
school to make room for religion—it might theoretically 
devote itself to the teaching of atheism if that were what 
its parents and its teachers wished; but there are in fact 
few independent schools which do not make the inculca- 
tion of faith in God and in the brotherhood of man a 
guiding purpose. The school may be founded and main- 
tained by a religious denomination; the approach may be 
through a single faith and doctrine; or it may be non- 
sectarian. The existence of independent schools is a major 
safeguard of the parent’s right to see to it that his chil- 
dren’s education includes the approach to religion which 
his conscience dictates.” 

The inference to be drawn from all this, in our present 
context, is that the limitations placed on public education 
in the interest of unity inevitably intensify devotion to 
non-public schools in the interest of diversity—that is to 
say, of cultural pluralism. This is not to say that cul- 
tural pluralism necessarily connotes a lessening of the 
importance of the public school system. But it must not 
be forgotten that the more they are reminded that the 
public schools must not become vehicles of religious in- 
doctrination the more concerned for separate schools do 
those religious groups become which believe that educa- 
tion divorced from religion is truncated. It is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts us. 


The Limits of Cultural Pluralism 


The Christian Century published on June 13, 1951, a 
stimulating and provocative editorial on ‘“Pluralism— 
National Menace.” It was inspired by a study of the 
religious situation in Buffalo, N. Y., reported at length 
in the same issue. Accepting J. S. Furnival’s definition 
of a plural society as one that comprises “two or more 
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elements which live side by side, vet without mingling, 
in one political unit,” the Century finds the Roman Church 
pressing hard in that direction. The indictment is drawn 
most sharply in relation to education: 

“The most easily observed characteristic of a plural 
society is that it nullifies the unifying function of educa- 
tion by splitting up among its constitutent units the re- 
sponsibility for providing education rather than allowing 
the state to provide a common education for all children. 
A commonly shared education is the sine qua non of a 
homogeneous society. Nothing else can take its place 
There is no other bridge between differing cultural worlds. 
A plural society can continue to exist only so long as any 
section can control the education of its children. That is 
why any group which would build up such a society where 
it does not exist must first segregate its children from a 
common school system. That has happened in many coun- 
tries around the world, particularly in Muslim lands, when 
fanatical religious groups have tried to regain or obtain 
control of society. It is the first and most necessary step 
that any group desiring to destroy the cultural bridges 
between it and the rest of American society would take.” 

The editorial continues : 


“American citizens of all faiths need to reflect on these 
characteristics of a plural society. The Roman Catholics 
of Buffalo and many other American communities should 
ask themselves if this is the end toward which they want 
to work. It is easy to be deceived into thinking that the 
attempt to isolate those of their faith from the rest of 
American society which some Roman Catholic leaders are 
now making has only religious significance. But the pro- 
liferation of Catholic parochial schools, Catholic labor 
unions, Catholic civic clubs, Catholic veterans’ organiza- 
tions, Catholic political lobbies has more than religious 
significance to American society.” 

Aside from the “political lobbies,” which Protestants 
might also be charged with, these types of group organiza- 
tion may perhaps be taken as more or less distinctive 
marks of Catholic cultural goals in America. We have 
already discussed the parochial school aspect of the mat- 
ter. Do Catholic schools and other exclusive forms of 
organization and effort constitute a threat to American 
democracy? Are they a valid expression of cultural plu- 
ralism or a distortion of it? We are not here offering an 
answer, but it seems very important that the “Catholic 
problem” be approached from this angle. 

A Catholic layman’s answer is given in Look for Feb- 
ruary 12, by John Cogley of the staff of Commonweal: 
“It is American democracy which gives Catholics the 
privilege of sticking fast to their moral principles and 
voting according to their consciences ; it is the democratic 
syste that makes it possible for Catholics to use their 
civic rights to serve what they honestly believe is the 
cause of morality.” 

Other Catholic answers are implicit in the following: 


Archbishop Cushing of Boston, in an address given last 
year to the American-Irish Historical Society— “Tt would 
be unfortunate continually to isolate one racial strain 

rom all the others and persistently to dwell upon its 
characteristics, whether good or bad. At the same time, 
it would be unfortunate to accept the ‘melting pot’ theory 
of American life and to suppose that the individual char- 
acteristics of the races which comprise America have been 
lost by their indiscriminate fusion into a completely neutral 
and homogeneous American character. -\merica is not a 
‘melting pot’; the races which have come here have 
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gladly blended in the harmonious whole that is America 
their several characteristics but they have not on that ac- 
count entirely lost them. It is the glory and the strength 
of America that she enjoys the united loyalty of the mem- 
bers of many racial families. It is no less her glory and 
her strength that she permits racial and cultural differences 
to survive in those who are legitimately attached to these 
traditions. As distinguished from all Fascist national 
unities and all Communist classless societies, America has 
never pretended nor attempted to be a monolithic society. 
... In the house of America, as in that of Heaven, there 
are many mansions!” 

Bishop George L. Leech of Harrisburg, Pa., in a radio 
address on January 13— “Actually, we are strictly bound 
in conscience by the law of God and of the Church to 
honor and reverence and obey all civil authority placed 
over us lawfully whether by election or by appointment, 
and neither pope nor bishop nor priest has any more to 
say than the King of England about what a Catholic 
should think or say or do in his quality of citizen of any 
nation, except to urge him to exercise his citizenship for 
what he considers to be the best interests of his local 
community and the nation... . 

“Our American nation is one of diversified origins. We 
differ, in color and creeds and racial backgrounds. That 
is the plain fact and there’s no point in blinking it. 

“The genius of our America has been that we found 
unity in diversity. We have found the way to live to- 
gether in true tolerance by respecting in others the civil 
and religious rights which we claim for ourselves. . . 

“Our various religious schools, Catholic or other, are 
not opponents, nor even rivals, of public education. As 
a matter of fact, we all believe in public education. We 
support it like everybody else and we would strenuously 
oppose any movement to abolish it or to misuse it.” 

Probably a typical Protestant comment on these state- 
ments would be that as expressions of an attitude they 
leave nothing to be desired, but that in fact, Catholic policy 
leads more to diversity than to unity. In other words the 
Catholic pattern in a non-Catholic country is strongly sec- 
tarian. .\gain, the important point here is to have the issue 
presented in an adequate context. 


Some Scholars’ Comments 


An eminent philosopher and educator has written us 
concerning the problem typified in the Buffalo situation : 

“One attitude much in vogue in the world has been that 
there is really only one culture worth caring about and 
that all other cultures must eventually be molded into 
this. By ‘cultural pluralism’ I have meant the quite dif- 
ferent attitude that permits each culture to develop accord- 
ing to what might be called its cultural pattern. Thus, 
were we to go to India and say, peremptorily, ‘You've got 
to develop along the American lines of democracy’ we 
would sin against the spirit of cultural pluralism. We 
should become cultural monists. 

“The Buffalo situation is another kettle of fish. When 
the Catholics try to educate their people in parochial 
schools and to build a ‘culture’ of their own in the midst 
of the American culture, I should not call this cu'tural 
pluralism but cultural civil war.” 

From this point of view, the Catholic policy runs far 
beyond the limits set by the norm of cultural pluralism. 
A somewhat similar view is taken by the eminent sociolo- 
gist who writes as follows: 

“I myself feel that the spirit which refuses to trust 
its values within the free intercourse of the community 
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is a harmful one, often to the group itself and always to 
the larger society. One of the most difficult questions in 
this connection is the ban on intermarriage which certain 
religious groups, particularly, impose on their members. 
... This is a problem with the Roman Catholic group 
and also with the more orthodox Jewish groups. What 
makes it particularly a problem is that the consequences 
of such a ban permeate all community relations and par- 
ticularly lead to a kind of segregation of the youth of 
the group.” 

This comment seems to call in question the concept of 
cultural pluralism—at least to warn against some possible 
implications. 

The following excerpts are from a letter written by a 
nationally known educator and social scientist : 

“When I speak of cultural pluralism ... I mean a 
society in which various patterns work harmoniously to- 
gether and in which there is a considerable amount of 
mobility for the individual not only among the patterns 
but in choosing different aspects in his different institu- 
tional relations.” (This ideal he contrasts with a “mosaic 
society,” which he thinks the language of the Christian 
Century suggests.) “The mosaic society is one in which 
people are agglutinated in set patterns for all their inter- 
ests and activities and have no association with people 
outside their own group for any purpose whatever. . . . 
In the pluralistic society such as the United States or 
Great Britain friendships, religious association, recreation, 
and a wide variety of activities crisscross and the result 
is personal freedom. The mosaic society, which is objected 
to as an alleged development in Buffalo, is, of course, 
objectionable but it is a common European pattern and 
all the forces there are in America to Americanize new- 
comers converge to break it up in a comparatively short 
time.” 

A scholarly educator and writer, one of the most vigor- 
ous defenders of the secular school and of separation 
between church and state, writes concerning the Buffalo 
situation discussed by the Christian Century: 

“Such situations are today characteristic of the nation’s 
entire economy, material and spiritual, and they embody 
the predicament of our free society. The menace to it 
as a free society is not pluralism. The menace is monism, 
monopoly, with all that this implies for the survival and 
prosperity of human freedoms, whether in religion, the 
arts and sciences, or the economic and military establish- 
ments. It is as the best means to secure these freedoms 
that democracy has become the form of government rec- 
ognized in free societies—whether the government be 
church government, the government of schools and col- 
leges, or of any other association of free men.” 

He holds the Roman Church, however, to be a “relent- 
less” foe of pluralism. 


This discussion has been aimed at showing how com- 
plicated is the problem of attaining unity in diversity, 
particularly with respect to the free exercise of religion. 


Perhaps our greatest danger is that of seeking a simple 
and easy solution. 


Then and Now 


The following passage, which appeared in the London 
Economist a hundred years ago, may be of some help in 
giving historical perspective : 

“The condition of Europe at the close of 1851 is by 
most public writers asserted to be worse than at its com- 


mencement. The various schemes that were then in agita- 
tion for the political improvement of Germany have all 
been ruthlessly put an end to, and stark despotism is there 
the universal lord. In France, a too-nicely-balanced Con- 
stitution, nominally based on popular support and called 
a Republic, has sunk, overwhelmed by the old military 
power, and only the name of freedom is left. Over Italy, 
superstition, pinned on the people by the united bayonets 
of the two great nations which formerly by their rivalry 
nourished in her hopes of freedom, weighs heavier, and 
seems more secure than ever. Everywhere on the Con- 
tinent military despotism is apparently triumphant; the 
voice of reason and of freedom, speaking through the 
press, is hushed and stifled, and terror seems established 
as the principle of all government. The people, tired ap- 
parently of seeking what is called political improvement, 
ask protection against it, and supplicate the military power 
to secure property, prevent labour from being inter- 
rupted, and preserve public tranquility. The previous 
progress, however, forbids us now to suppose that this 
seeming is the actual truth, and that society has retro- 
graded or will retrograde. It is quite certain that within 
the year very considerable material progress has been 
made. It is equally certain that no such progress is every 
unaccompanied by moral and intellectual improvement ; 
and we may be quite sure, though we cannot exactly see 
how the results are to be brought about in detail, that 
the use and extension of the electric wire, like the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, intended to destroy, will, in some 
manner, improve the condition of mankind. . . . Society 
may be momentarily diseased ; but, though crimsoned with 
blood and convulsed with anguish, its glorious life is not 
for ever to be extinguished under the hoof of armed 
despotism,” 


Dilemma 


The National Council of Churches has no politics, and, 
of course, INFORMATION SERVICE has none. We think, 
however, that the following excerpt from a leading article 
in the London Economist (January 12) ought to be read 
by everybody, for the light it throws on top-level think- 
ing in England concerning the defense program in relation 
to our presidential election campaign: 

“General Eisenhower’s candidacy brings to an end a 
period of uncertainty in America; it starts one in Europe. 
As supreme Commander in Europe he is irreplaceable, and 
no one should attempt to minimise the very damaging 
effect that his departure will have on the progress of the 
combined effort for European defense. Those who have 
seen his work at closest range are those who will regard 
his departure as most disastrous. But human affairs are 
always presenting a choice of evils. Which would be the 
better for Europe, that General Eisenhower should stay 
in Paris, but with a progressive disintegration of Ameri- 
can policy in Washington, or that he should go home in 
order to ensure that some other American general gets 
firm support from across the Atlantic? Europeans should 
realise that, so far as can now be foreseen, these are in 
fact the alternatives that are presented. If they realise 
that, they will not only have no difficulty in making their 
choice; they will ardently hope to be spared the worst 
of both worlds—to lose General Eisenhower from Paris 
without gaining him in Washington.” 
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